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SIEGBERT CLIMBING THE FENCE TO ASSIST THE INVALID GIRL. 





THE WEAVER OF NAUMBURG; ; he set to work to root up the rank and tangled 
pe ig LAR RE 5 weeds which overran the long-neglected garden, 

. whilst his elder brothers and sisters were at 
school, and the little ones with their mother in 
THeRE was never a rose without a thorn, as | the house. The poor boy’s back ached with the 


Siegbert found, when, by his mother’s directions, | constant stooping ; his fingers smarted with tug- 
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ging at the stubborn weeds, and his legs would 
go to sleep from the cramped position in which he 
stood. Hot and tired as he was, he worked re- 
solutely on, until he heard the sweet voice of a 
child in the neighbouring garden, calling out— 
“Chick, chick, chick! bunny, bunny! come, 
come!” 

The garden from whence the sounds proceeded 
belonged to Herr Muller, the master of the school 
which stood opposite to his house, and was the 
same that Siegbert’s brothers and sisters attended. 
Schools were not then what they are now. The 
art of printing was not yet invented ; books were 
consequently scarce and very dear. The youth of 
those days were only very imperfectly taught 
reading, writing, singing, and accounts. Many 
branches of knowledge, which are now considered 
a necessary part of education, were then unheard 
of. Herr Muller had one child, a daughter of 
nine years of age, who had from her earliest in- 
fancy been weak and delicate. The poor child 
suffered from contraction of the muscles of one 
leg, which prevented her from walking, and at 
times gave her great pain. Little Johanna’s 
bodily deficiencies were, however, more than com- 
pensated by the powers of her mind. She was 
quick and intelligent beyond her years, and her 
education had been carefully attended to by her 
fond father. Johanna also possessed a peculiarly 
sweet and pleasing voice, whieh her father had 
diligently cultivated. 

There followed upon her calls of imvitation to 
her pets, such a fluttering, rustling, and flapping 
of wings, as excited the young gardener’s euriosity, 
and induced him to peep through a hole in the 
wooden partition which separated the two gardens. 
He could distinctly see the little girl seated in an 
easy chair, which was set upon wheels, and sur- 
rounded by a multifarious assemblage of animals, 
consisting of hens and chickens, white and coloured 
doves, bold sparrows, redstarts, finches and yellow 
hammers, unwieldy geese and waddling ducks, 
pretty little rabbits, and a splendid peacock with 
two peahens ; all scrambling for the food which 
Johanna distributed amongst them with a liberal 
hand. The schoolmaster’s garden resembled a 





paradise, in which the various animals feared 
neither man nor each other. On Johanna’s right | 
shoulder a saucy little finch was perched, and on | 
her left a snow-white dove sat wiping her beak. | 
Two sparrows and a tiny goldfinch were pecking 
the crumbs from her lap, whilst three playful 
rabbits nibbled cabbage-leaves from her hand. 
When the peacock had eaten enough, he spread 
his magnificent tail, which glittered in the sun, 
and the geese and ducks gabbled in noisy chorus. 

Siegbert could not take his eyes off this lovely | 
picture. He entirely forgot his work, and his 
mother’s injunctions. “How I should like to 
have one of those beautiful peacock’s feathers !” 
said he, wistfully. ‘ How rich the schoolmaster 
must be, to be able to buy such an expensive 
creature! Is not the peacock a prince among the 
birds? No, a king, the emperor himself, for does 
not he wear a crown upon his head ? and are not 
the blue feathers on his neck far more gorgeous 
than the emperor’s purple mantle, and his tail 
more splendid than the sceptre and the imperial 
globe? But that bulfinch is really quite shame- 


i 


less! It is throwing the corn about in the basket 

as if it were all his own, like a rich farmer in his 

granary. If I were im Johanna’s place, I could 
easily catch him and put him in a eage, and make 
him sing to me all the year round.” 

At this moment Johanna opened her pale lips, 
and, with a clear sweet voice, sang :— 

“T would I were a little bird, with light and airy wing; 
Far o’er the sea I’d swiftly¢fly, and merrily I'd sing ; 
But er hang wish; and here I sit, a lone and helpless 

ch. 
And dream of joys I must not share, by foolish thoughts 
beguiled. 


“ Yet, Lord, there is a place above, the mansion of the 


est 
Where David longed with dove-like wings to flee and be 


at rest ; 
Thither would F, too, speed my way, for Thou art ever 


3 . 
And in that home of pure delight forget my sorrows 
here.” 


Siegbert listened with delight until the sweet 
sounds had ceased. He then said to himself: “I | 
should really think it better to be rich Herr 
Muller’s daughter, than a poor little bird that the 
first bird-catcher that comes may take in his net, 
and twist its head off. And I would rather be 
here than across the sea, into which many a bird, | 
tired with flying, must fall and be drowned.” | 

When all the food had disappeared, the birds | 
and rabbits acted like ordinary friends and ac- | 
quaintances, who, when they have eaten enough, | 
turn their backs upon their host and go their || 
way. Johanna looked sorrowfully after her pets || 
as they went, some walking, others flying lightly || 
through the air; and when they were all gone, |) 
she took up two pointed sticks which lay beside 
her, and began, with their help, to push herself || 
forward. At first she moved along quite easily, | 
and Siegbert watched her progress with fresh 
delight. All at once the little chair stood still. || 
Johanna in vain exerted all her strength; it would , 
not move from the spot. After many fruitless | 
attempts, she laid down the sticks, and leaned || 
back exhausted and panting for breath. Aftera | 
while she said in a plaintive voice: “ Father isin 
the school, and mother is gone out, and Eva is in 
the kitchen, where she cannot hear me call. Oh! | 
how long must I wait before anybody will see | 
after me and help me!” i 

As she spoke, the little girl mournfully laid her 
head on her hand, and sighed deeply. In a short 
time she raised it again, and said earnestly —* Oh 
that I was a bird; or,” she added after a pause, 
“if [ had but a pair of duck’s or goose’s legs! I 
should be very thankful even for them.” And two 


| large tears ran down her pale thin cheeks. 


Siegbert, who had just thought Johanna one of | 
the most enviable of human beings, now com- | 
passionated her from the bottom of his heart. | 
“Oh!” said he to himself, “I had quite forgotten | 
that the poor little girl has a contracted leg, and | 
cannot walk a step. To think that she would be | 
thankful for a pair even of duck’s or goose’s legs! | 
Why, I have two good legs, with which I can | 
scramble over hedge and ditch; yes, or jump over || 
this fence, if I like. My legs are truly more pre- 
cious to me than the handsomest wheel-chair, and | 
all the peacocks, ducks, geese, fowls, doves, and 
rabbits in the world.” 
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Siegbert now put his mouth to the hole he had 
been peeping through, as to the mouth-piece of a 
speaking-trumpet, and called out—* Johanna, shall 
I come over to you and push your chair along ?” 

“ Who is there ?” said the little girl in surprise, 
turning her face towards the new-fashioned speak- 
ing trumpet. 

“It is I!” answered the boy, “ your new neigh- 
bour ; my name is Siegbert.” 

“But I do not at all know you,’ objected 
Johanna, timidly. 

“ We can soon mend that,” answered Siegbert ; 
and the next moment he was astride upon the 
fence which separated the two gardens. “ There !” 
he said, with a smile; “now you see who I am. 
Shall I jump down and push you along, or not ?” 

“But you will prick yourself with the briars 
which grow along the fence,” said Johanna, 
anxiously. 

“Oh, never mind, if that is all!’ returned 
Siegbert, letting himself drop among the bushes. 

“Look! how you have run the thorns into 
you,” cried the little girl in a distressed voice, 
as she saw Siegbert stuck fast in the midst of the 
thorn bushes, and striving with all his might to 
free himself from them. “ A thorn will not kill 
me,” said Siegbert, making his way triumphantly 
out of the briars. 

“But your hands are bleeding,” exclaimed 
Johanna, “and your left cheek is bleeding too !” 

“Tt is only the skin,” said Siegbert, in a con- 
solatory tone, hiding the smart with a forced 
smile, “and that soon heals again;” and he 


caught hold of the back of the chair to push it 
along. 

The little girl hastily stopped him. 

“ Let me see your hands and your cheek,” she 


said, in her sweet persuasive tones. Siegbert 
obeyed, and Johanna began with a skilful though 
somewhat trembling hand to draw out the thorns 
forhim. ‘“ Does it hurt very much ?” she asked, 
looking anxiously in his face. 

“Only like a great bite,” answered Siegbert, 
smiling again, and twinkling the tears out of his 
eyes. 

"The thorns must come out,” said the young 
doctress, continuing her operations, “else they 
would fester, and that would last much longer, 
and hurt a great deal more. There! that is the 
last; I told you before how it would be—poor 
Siegbert !” The stout, hearty boy looked, in com- 
parison with the pale and delicate Johanna, like 
| the full moon beside the last quarter—a contrast 
that struck Siegbert himself. “ Do you not get 
enough to eat ?” he exclaimed ; “ you look as pale 
and thin as a farthing candle.” 

“ My poor leg is the cause of that,” answered 
Johanna; “ not that I have too little to eat.” 

“ And you have very little strength, too,” con- 
tinued Siegbert ; “for only look, with one hand 
and with a very slight push, I can send your chair 
forward ; whilst you quite tire yourself, and cannot 
move from the spot.” 

“ That also proceeds from my lame leg,” sighed 
the little girl. 

“That is very strange,” said Siegbert. “ How 
can the weakness of one leg make you so pale and 
thin and feeble ?” 

“When one member suffers, my father says, 





the other members suffer with it,” 
Johanna, gravely. 

“Yes, that is true,” nodded Siegbert; “for 
when my little brother Winfried, who is, as I may 
say, 2 member of us, had the smallpox and was 
very ill, we all suffered with him, mother es- 
pecially. That was a sad time! But your garden 
is much prettier than ours. We have hardly any- 
thing but weeds and stinging nettles.” 

“My father says,” answered Johanna, “that 
everything which God has created is of some use, 
though we do not always know what.” 

“Yes,” said Siegbert, laughing, “the thorns 
in your fence are very good for sticking into one, 
but for nothing else. The rose-bushes and goose- 
berry-bushes are spiteful fellows too, and wish no 
one well.” 

“ Oh, it is not right of you,” said Johanna, re- 
provingly, “to find fault with what God has 
made. If you took pains to observe how beautifully 
he has created everything, you would not speak 
in that way. Have you ever noticed that each 
plant has different leaves, some round, some 
narrow, some long leaves? one is jagged at the 
edge, another quite plain; one is smooth and 
shining, and another thick and woolly; one is 
light green and another dark. Just hold up a 
leaf to the light, and you will see that it has 
slender veins passing through it in all directions, 
which are its blood-vessels.” 

“ How very clever you are!” said Siegbert, in 
astonishment. “ How do you know all this ?” 

“My father has taught me to examine every- 
thing, however small; and since I have done so, 
I never find the time too long, when I am alone 
in the garden or in the house. I watch the busy 
ants and bees, and see how the spiders spin their 
webs and catch flies in them, and how the birds 
carry straws and feathers to their nests, and teach 
their young ones to fly; and many other pretty 
things besides.” 

“TY have never troubled myself about these 
matters,” said Siegbert, “nor my father either. 
To be sure, my father is a linen-weaver and com- 
mon-councilman, and cannot attend to leaves and 
birds, and ants and bees, and such like vermin. 
Your father being @ musician and schoolmaster, 
these things are quite right for him.” 

“Oh!” cried Johanna, zealously, “Solomon 
was a great and wise king, and yet he could speak 
of the cedar that grows upon Lebanon, and of the 
hyssop that springs out of the wall. My father 
told me all this, and he never says anything that 
is not true.” 

“Oh, but kings have not as much to do as a 
linen-weaver and common-councilman of Naum- 
burg,” answered Siegbert. “ All that they need 
do, is to sit upon a golden throne, holding the 
seeptre and the imperial globe in their hands ; and 
to eat and drink a great deal, and ride in a gilt 
coach or on a coal-black horse.” 

“ How simply you talk!” exclaimed Johanna. 
“ Have you never heard how king Solomon had to 
sit from early morning till late in the evening on 
the judgment-seat, and decide the causes brought 
before him ?” 

Mrs. Wolf's voice was now heard in the next 
garden, calling, “ Siegbert, Siegbert! where can 
you possibly be ?” 


replied 
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“ Here!” answered the boy as loud as he could, 
leaving hold of Johanna’s chair. 

* As soon as I may, I will come back again, if 
you would like it,” he said; and scrambling 
through the thorns, he speedily disappeared over 
the fence, and ran to tell his mother where he had 
been, and all that had happened. Master Wolf 
and his wife had, as may be supposed, no objec- 
tion that their children should be intimate with 
so well-brought-up a child as the schoolmaster’s 
little daughter. As, however, the way over the 
paling and through the thorns was by no means a 
convenient one, a little doorway was, by mutual 
consent, made in the fence, through which the 
children, as well as their parents, could visit each 
other whenever they pleased. 





MORE ABOUT THE ROSE. 


Historians and poets furnish us with abundant 
evidence that the rose, even in the darkest periods 
of the middle ages, was not altogether forgotten. 
Of the numerous customs that served to preserve 
the rose in men’s affections and memories, we se- 
lect a few. Among the first may be mentioned 
the festival of the Rose Maiden of Salency, which 
was established by St. Medarbus, Bishop of Noyon, 
in the middle of the sixth century. Its object was 
to present the most deserving maiden of the place 
every year with a garland of roses and twenty-five 
livres. Property was left for this purpose by the 
bishop, from which the prize was supplied, and the 
expenses of the festival paid. Similar rose-fes- 
tivals used to be held at Canon, St.Sauveur, Nancy, 
Nantes, and many other French towns. 

In the parliament of France there was a cele- 
bration, called La Baillée des Roses, whose origin, 
as well as the time of its discontinuance, are alike 
unknown. At these festivals the peerage of France 
were accustomed to offer their allegiance to the 
parliament. In Provence the 1st of May was kept 
in honour of the queen of the may, who, decked 
out with roses and garlands, used to occupy a 
throne at the entry of the chief thoroughfares, 
whilst her companions at the foot of the throne 
levied contributions in her honour from all that 
passed by. 

The rose is prominent as an emblem in the 
arms of many princes of olden time, as the princes 
of Lippe and the dukes of Saxony. The white rose 
of York and the red rose of Lancaster played an 
important part in English history. Luther had a 
rose on his seal. Many towns take their names 
from the rose, such as Rosenau, Rosenthal, Rosen- 
berg, and Rosenfeld. The custom of the free- 
masons of adorning themselves with roses sprung 
undoubtedly from the middle ages. On the axe 
of the secret society of the Vehm was the figure 
of a knight with a bunch of roses in his hand ; and 
whenever a member of this terrible body looked on 
a rose, he was bound to kiss it. In the architec- 
ture of the same period the rose is very conspi- 
cuous. 

The fourth Sunday in Lent used to be known in 
Rome as the rose Sunday. On this day the Pope 
consecrated a golden rose, which was sent either 
to a church or to some crowned head. In the 
latter case it was regarded as the Pope’s recogni- 





tion of its recipient’s right to his crown. Thus 
Alexander 111 sent one to Louis the Young of 
France; Urban v gave one to Johanna of Sicily ; 
the Elector Frederic of Saxony, Luther’s friend, 
received one; and Henry vit of England, the 
defender of the faith. was honoured by two such 
roses. As we write, the newspapers announce that 
the papal nuncio to the Tuileries has brought one 
as a gift to the Empress Eugenie. 

In early times, rose water was used in France at 
the baptisms of children of the nobles. The Mus- 
sulmen also employed it largely in the consecra- 
tion of their mosques. Thus, after the taking of 
Constantinople, the church of St. Sophia, prior to 
its being converted into a place of worship for the 
false prophet, was washed throughout with rose 
water; and after the fall of Jerusalem, in 1188, 
Saladin would not enter the Temple till its walls 
had, in a similar manner, been cleansed with odo- 
riferous fluid. 

In our day there are some three thousand spe- 
cies and varieties of the rose recognised by florists ; 
but the points of distinction among many of these 
are only evident to the practised eye of the con- 
noisseur. The training of the rose has been car- 
ried to its furthest development in France, while 
no inconsiderable progress in the same field has 
also been made in England. 

The mightiest impulse to the cultivation of the 
rose was given by the Empress Josephine at the 
commencement of the present century. She sug- 
gested to Dupont, the head gardener at Malmaison, 
to have a bed of the rarest species of roses laid out 
in the form of every letter of her name. Dupont 
also was the founder of the renowned conservatory 
of roses in the garden of the Luxembourg, on 
whose improvement the indefatigable Hardy la- 
boured for a quarter of a century. The other most 
celebrated conservatories in France are those of 
Rouen, Lyons, and Versailles; in the last, small 
rose trees may be seen with from twenty to thirty 
different varieties grafted on them. In Italy, the 
rose garden of Villarest, at Monza, has a well- 
merited reputation. Many new species have been 
_—* into England, and have multiplied in 
the soil. 


As an example of the surprising height that a 
rose tree may reach, we may mention the fact, 
stated in Zelter’s correspondence with Goethe, 
that a court gardener in Sans-souci had trained one 
by the side of his house thirty Rhenish feet high. 
You had to ascend a flight of fifty steps in order 
to look out from the gable window upon its superb 


crown of flowers. Still more wonderful is the 
account which the Abbé Berleze gives of an Ita- 
lian rose tree. He saw, in 1819, at Caserta, near 
Naples, a hedge rose, which had been planted near 
the foot of a poplar, sixty feet high, and which 
had then clambered up to the extreme branches of 
its companion tree. In a book, called the “ Rose 
Garden,” we have a description of the ne plus 
ultra of these rose giants, which stands in the 
marine garden of Toulon. It is about forty-two 
years old, having been sent thither by Bonpland 
in 1813. Originally planted in a pot, it soon 
began to droop ; but when it was transplanted into 
the soil, it rapidly recovered, and grew so mightily 
that it is now perhaps the largest of all known 
rose trees. In 1833 the stem of this tree mea- 
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sured 1 foot 3 inches round at the soil; it has 
since increased to 2 feet 8 inches. The stem di- 
vides into six arms, the thickest of which is 
12 inches in circumference. The tree covers, with 
its arms and branches, the entire surface of a wall 
75 feet broad, and from 15 to 18 feet high; and 
it would have expanded yet farther but for want 
of space. About the middle of April it begins to 
bloom, and its period of flowering continues as a 
rule to the middle of May. In the time of its 
richest efflorescence it is covered with from 50,000 
to 60,000 flowers, and presents a truly charming 
spectacle to the hundreds of travellers whom its 
fame attracts towards it. Even in October, and 
occasionally in November, it throws out some sin- 
gle flowers. 

In considering the extent of the kingdom in 
which this queen of flowers reigns, we learn from 
several writers on natural history that the rose 
only flourishes between the twentieth and the 
seventieth degrees of latitude. But this seems 
to be inaccurate, as much so as the assertion that 
the original home of the rose must be sought for 
in the western Caucasus, between the Rhion and 
the Kuban. It flourishes indeed over all the in- 
habited globe, and in all likelihood has continually 
been spreading itself. Yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that single species of the rose confine them- 
selves within narrow districts, several growing 
nowhere but upon some one mountain or in some 
single valley. Thus the Rosa Polliana is found 
only upon Mount Baldo, in Italy ; the Rosa Lyonit 
only in a certain district of Tennessee ; while the 
dog rose flourishes indiscriminately in Europe, 
Asia, and America. 

Germany, though not originally rich in roses, 
reckons some very interesting specimens among 
its children, such as the Rosa turbinata, whose 
large full petals are arranged like a nosegay round 
an ovary, and the Rosa arvensis, which is generally 
full of large red flowers. 

The mountains of Switzerland and the Alps are 
uncommonly rich in their domestic roses. In ad- 
dition to the wild rose, there is the Rosa Alpina, 
yielding a full red flower, and which by a certain 
training produces a considerable number of varie- 
ties. The Rosa spinulifolia grows here too in 
abundance, and produces a pale red flower of mid- 
dling size. Its stem and leaves are prickly, and 
there is a faint smell of turpentine issuing from it, 
a circumstance worthy of scientific investigation. 
Among the roses of the Alps may be mentioned 
also the Rosa rubrifolia, whose small red stem, 
branches, and leaves, together with its gorgeously 
deep red flowers, give it a great prominence among 
the plentiful greens that surround it. 

_ A modern botanist has calculated that there are 
nineteen species of the rose indigenous to Franice. 
In the southern departments the Rosa eglanteria 
is very abundant, and its gold-coloured petals fre- 
quently deepen into orange. The Rosa spinosissima 
flourishes widely in the sandy districts of the south; 





singly. The Rosa parvifolia, commonly known 
as the champagne rose, and which makes a most 
beautiful nosegay, flourishes considerably in the 
neighbourhood of Dijon, and bears small full 
flowers of a dark red colour, which grow single. 
The Rosa Gallica is one of the species that yields 
numerous varieties of all colours, but principally 
that known by the name of Rosa provineialis, 
which may be white, red, or crimson. In the east- 
ern valleys of the Pyrenees the moss rose blooms 
abundantly, of which an extraordinarily beautiful 
variety is assiduously cultivated in England under 
the name of the nutmeg rose. 

England reckons only six species of roses among 
her domestic plants. In the woods of the north- 
ern counties the Rosa involuta grows, with its 
dark leaves and large flowers, sometimes red and 
sometimes white. If the flowers of this rose be 
rubbed in the hands, they yield a turpentiny smell, 
which is attributed to the circumstance of their 
being generally grown near pine and fir trees. In 
some districts the Rosa sabini, the Rosa villosa, 
and the dog rose, grow very plentifully. The 
flowers of the villosa, which are either red or 
white, always grow in couples. The neighbour- 
hood of Belfast generates the small Rosa Hibernica, 
for the discovery of which a botanist gained a 
prize of fifty guineas, as it really was a new do- 
mestic plant. 

In the remotest north-east of Europe, on an 
island so bare of vegetation that its inhabitants 
are obliged to feed their sheep and horses upon 
dried fishes, we find the Rosa rubiginosa with a 
beautiful cup-shaped flower, and which grows 
single. In Lapland, underneath coverings of 
snow, flourish the small, glittering, and strongly- 
smelling flowers of the Rosa majalis, which 
charming species is a domestic in Sweden and 
both the other Scandinavian kingdoms. Here 
also grows the Rosa rubella, with flowers of a 
particularly deep red colour. 

Coming back now to the south, we find several 
remarkable species in Italy and Spain. The Rosa 
Poliniana, with its fine large purple flowers, that 
grow in clusters of two or three, may be found in 
abundance near Verona. The moss rose and the 
Rosa Hispanica grow luxuriantly in Spain ; the 
latter has light red flowers, which open in May. 
The Rosa semperflorens is very common in the 
Baleares, and grows wild there as in Barbary. Its 
glittering green leaf sparkles among its flowers, 
which are small, though numerous, and of unusual 
fragrance. 

In Africa, on the border of the Sahara, and in 
the plain below Tunis, one meets with the moss 
rose, whose white flowers scatter their strong per- 
fume far and wide. This charming species is also 
found in Morocco, Mogador, Madeira, and in 
Egypt. The dog rose also, which is everywhere 
to be met with in Europe, grows in great luxu- 
riance in Egyptian soil. The Rosa Abyssinica 
has recently been discovered in Abyssinia. It is 


its petals are white, sometimes with a yellowish | an evergreen, bearing red flowers. 


| tint, and many beautiful varieties are produced | Asia has a greater number of species and varie- 


its stems. Its flowers are small, red, and grow | is the Rosa semperflorens, with tripartite leaves 





|| from it. In the forest of Auvergne, and in the | ties than all the rest of the world. According to 
mn Vosges, the Rosa cimamomea greatly abounds. | the most recent researches, thirty-nine species are 
bo It takes its name, not from any fragrance resem- | to be found in this quarter of the globe, of which 
y | bling cinnamon, but entirely from the colour of | fifteen belong to China alone. First of all, there 
| 
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and fragrant flowers. The latter are pale red, and 
when the bud is but half open, are uncommonly 
beautiful. The Rosa sinensis has been thought 
by some botanists to be the same as the preceding ; 
but it blossoms at all seasons of the ycar, and has 
far more brilliant colours. The Rosa Lawrenci- 
ana is a pretty little plant of from three to five 
inches in height. On the other hand, the Rosa 
multiflora attains to a height of fifteen and 
eighteen feet, and yields small pale red flowers, 
several of which, being arranged on one stem, 
form a most charming bouquet. The hedge roses 
extend their long, thin, and supple branches over 
rocks and hills, and: produce a great number of 
small flowers, very full, and of a yellowish white 
colour, and are distinguished by a smell closely 
resembling that of the violet. The Chinese gar- 
dener’s favourite is the Rosa imikrophylla, or, 
in his language, the Hai-tong-kong. It yields 
small pale red blossoms, and leaves of unusual 
softness. Cochin China, lying between the tenth 
and twentieth degrees of latitude, possesses all the 
roses that grow in China, in addition to some that 
are peculiar to itself. It has the Rosa alba, which 
is also to be met with in France and Upper Italy, 
and the Rosa spinosissima, that yields a fresh- 
coloured flower. Japan has all the roses of China, 
and, in addition, the Rosa rugosa, whose single 
growing flowers have some resemblance to the 
roses of Kamschatikka. 

The most southernly countries of Asia, India 
especially, present many beautiful sorts to the ex- 
plorer. Six of these belong to the north of Hin- 
dostan, and of these, two are also to be met with 
in China, and two in Nepaul. The Rosa Lyellii 
is distinguished by the richness of its flowers of 
milky white, which continue in blossom all through 
the summer. The equally white Rosa Brunonii 
is in high estimation among the roses of India. 
Still nearer to the equator we meet with the Rosa 
makrophylla, which strongly resembles the Al- 
pine rose, bearing a white flower, whose edges are 
tipped with red. The hot districts round the Bay 
of Bengal are richly covered all through the spring 
with one of the white roses that abounds also in 
China. The flowers of the Rosa involucrata grow 
singly, are white in colour, and surrounded with a 
collar of three or four leaves, through which they 
seem to shoot up. In the forests formed by the 
Rosa semperflorens, the tiger and crocodile of the 
valleys of the Ganges lie in wait for their prey. 
In the gardens of Candahar, Samarkand, and Is- 
pahan, the Rosa arborea is extensively cultivated. 
This tree attains an extraordinary height, and all 
through the spring is covered with white flowers 
of very strong fragrance. The Rosa berberifolia 
is a domestic in these districts, and is so strikingly 
different from all other sorts of roses, that some 
botanists hesitate to treat it as one. The petals 
of this flower are yellow and star shaped, having 
their lower extremities embroidered with spots of 
the deepest crimson. 

At the farthest extremity of western Asia, over 
against Constantinople, the Rosa sulphurea spar- 
kles in the rich radiance of its yellow bloom. 
From the north-western districts of Asia, in which 


the original home of the rose is often said to be, | 
we get the centifolia, the queen of all the roses, | 
which has been celebrated by the poets of every | 





age and people. The Rosa ferox, with its large 
red flowers and thorny stalk, blossoms in the midst 
of the centifolia ; and the Rosa pulverulenta 
paints the ridges of the Caucasian range Narzana. 

Siberia, in Northern Asia, is the fatherland of 
the Rosa grandiflora, with its cup-shaped flowers, 
and of the Rosa Caucasea, with its pulpy fruit. 
On the borders of the Caucasian provinces we find 
a yellowish variety of the latter, whose small 
flowers seem to delight in retirement. Farther 
on towards the Polar Sea, near the Ural range, 
grows the afore-mentioned Rosa rubella, whose 
colours are ever varying between the crimson, the 
light red, and an almost colourless tint. Still fur- 
ther to the north grows the Rosa acicularis, with 
a pale red flower blossoming singly. Ten or twelve 
other species flourish in Asiatic Russia. The Tun- 
guses make a favourite drink from roge leaves, and 
the T'schuwasches construct their irich—a kind of 
fetisch—out of a number of stalks of the wild rose. 

Turning now from the wildernesses of Northern 
Asia and crossing the Aleutians to North America, 
we first of all meet with the Rosa blanda in the 
icy districts of the Polar Sea. Immediately on 
the melting of the snow—nay, sometimes even 
when the snow is still upon it—it throws up its 
pale red blossoms. This plant is peculiar to the 
rigid wastes that lie between the seventieth and 
seventy-fifth degrees of latitude. Nearer to the 
Pole, on the banks of the Hudson, the Rosa rapa 
has been found, whose clusters of full pale blos- 
soms form a very charming sight in the spring. 
Newfoundland and Labrador possess, in addition 
to these two kinds, the Rosa frazinifolia, bearing 
a little red ‘flower, whose petals are in the shape 
of a heart. Scattered along the coasts we meet 
with the diminutive plant of the Rosa ninita, with 
deep red cup-shaped little flowers. With this the 
Esquimaux adorn their hair and clothes. | 

The United States abound in many species of || 
roses, of which we shall mention only a few. In 
the marshes of Carolina the Rosa lucida grows 
with rich clusters of blossoms among the reeds and 
rushes. On the banks of the Missouri the gor- 
geous Rosa Woodsii flourishes, and in the neigh- 
bouring marshes the Rosa ephratina, with full 
pale-red flowers, but which will not bear trans- 
planting from its native morasses into garden 
soil. Leaving now the banks of the rivers and the 
marshy savannahs, we find the Rosa diffusa in the 
forests, whose pale red flowers always come out in 
the summer in couples. In the higher districts 
of Pennsylvania, the Rosa parviflora flourishes, a 
dwarf plant with small half-opened flowers of deli- 
cate red, and which is one of the most beautiful 
of the American species, but which also strongly 
resists all cultivation and enlargement. In the 
forests of Pennsylvania likewise grows the Rose 
stricta and the Rosa rubifolia, each with pale red 
flowers, those of the latter in clusters of three or 
more. 

Among the flora of South America, the Rosa 
Montezuma is very conspicuous. It is pale red, 
without thorns, has a strong fragrance, and flou- 
rishes very luxuriantly upon the loftiest eminences 
of the Cerro Ventoso, near St. Pedro, in Mexico, 
and was first discovered by Humboldt and Bon- 
pland. The city of St. Pedro lies below the nine- 
teenth degree of latitude, which somewhat con- 





























































































































tradicts the theory of those botanists who say that | 
the rose will not grow below the twentieth degree. | 
This species, moreover, is not the only one in 
Mexico. 

When a stranger, we may observe, enters a 
house for the first time at St. Jago, in Chili, the 
lady of the house presents him with a rose, in 
proof of his being welcome. 

The above facts respecting this interesting flower 
we have gathered from a German periodical ; and 
they will furnish those of our readers who delight 
in contemplating the goodness of the Creator with 
fresh illustrations of his bounty, in having diffused 
so extensively over the globe a plant of such fra- 
grance and beauty. The Redeemer of the world 
has dignified the rose by employing it as an em- 
blem of his own excellencies and glories—“ I am,” 
he says, “he rose of Sharon.” The final triumph 
of his gospel, too, is typified by the significant ex- 
pression which announces that then “ the desert 
shall blossom as the rose.” 





NOTES OF A VISIT TO THE SHETLAND 
AND ORKNEY ISLES. 


Ir was a beautiful morning in the month of Au- 
gust that, in company with an Edinburgh clergy- 
man, and two other friends, I embarked at Gran- 
ton Pier on board the “Sovereign” steam-ship. 
Our destination was Shetland and Orkney, the 
most northerly of the British isles. To all of us 
these scenes were strange and unknown. Of late 
years, indeed, visits to them by those who, long 
“in populous city pent,” make the most of the 
“Jong vacation” and of summer leisure, have 
been more frequent than formerly ; but still toa 
large portion of our travelling countrymen they 
remain little short of a terra incognita. 

Leaving the Frith of Forth with a large num- 
ber of fellow-passengers, and passing rapidly along 
the eastern coast of Scotland, we found ourselves 
on the evening of the second day in the harbour 
of Kirkwall, the capital of Orkney. Time was 
given to those passengers who had now reached 
their destination to go on shore in boats. Orkney 
was included in our programme, but we had re- 
solved to visit first the Shetland Isles. Remain- 
ing, therefore, on board the “ Sovereign,”’ we con- 
tented ourselves with a view from the offing, of 
the town of Kirkwall, with its ancient cathedral 
towering in massive strength and proportions 
from its midst. We then steamed away rapidly 
northwards, and, as the shadows of night came 
down, we retired to our berths. Although it was 
the season of summer, when the nights are very 
short, especially in this northern region, the hours 
wore heavily away as the ship was tossed upon 
the angry waves. It was precisely such a night 
as Sir Walter Scott once experienced in the same 
seas, at the same season of the year, and of which 
he thus writes in his journal:—‘ The breeze in- 


creases—weather may be called rough: worse and | 


worse after we are in our berths; nothing but 
booming, trampling, and whizzing of waves about 
our ears ; and ever and anon, as we fall asleep, our 
ribs come in contact with those of the vessel.’’* 
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When morning came we were running along the 
coast of the mainland of Shetland, and at length, 
amid a storm of wind and rain, we cast anchor in 
the harbour of Lerwick, its chief town. Looking 
through the mist and rain, we saw in this metro- 
polis the aspect of a fishing village, built irregu- 
larly upon a hill ascending from the shore; and, 
what gave it a peculiarly strange and foreign 
aspect, was the fact that some of the streets ran 
down to the sea, and that the walls of many 
houses were washed by the waves. ‘‘ Lerwick,” 
says Miss Sinclair, “is one of the oddest looking 
towns I ever remember to have inspected, and 
appears like a small burlesque upon Venice—a 
range of houses being drilled along the shore, all 
standing up to their knees in water, while the sea 
washes six feet deep on their foundations ; and, 
instead of dark gondolas, like coffins, floating 
about on the crystal waves, we have light grace- 
ful skiffs gliding rapidly along, and bending their 
large white sails almost into the surf.’’* 

As the “Sovereign” was too large a vessel to 
approach closely to the shore, a number of the 
slaffs just mentioned came off for the passengers, 
and in one of them we glided rapidly to the pier. 
The arrival as well as the departure of the weekly 
steamer is quite an event to the people of Lerwick. 
Indeed, betore that communication between the 
islands and “the south” (that is, as sounded so 
strange to us,Scotland and Edinburgh) was opened, 
the Shetlanders were exposed to great inconve- 
nience. It is stated, that one of the principal 
merchants at Lerwick, who possessed more than 
twenty ships of his own, became so anxious for 
letters, that he sailed off to inquire for them per- 
sonally at Edinburgh. There, the postmaster ob- 
jected to deliver any, saying, it would be too great 
an advantage to give him over the other mercan- 
tile houses at Lerwick if he obtained his corre- 
spondence so prematurely, and it was not until 
after great difficulty that he received the packet. 
Even yet, when in the winter season the steamer 
is withdrawn, a letter or a newspaper may be two 
or three weeks reaching Shetland, the mails being 
carried by a Leith smack, exposed to furious head- 
winds and currents. 

Although Lerwick possesses an inn, yet, like 
most strangers landing there, we were met on the 
pier by kind friends, to whom we brought letters, 
and who made ample provision for our comfort. 
The proprietors and merchants all over the islands 
are peculiarly hospitable. Among countless in- 
stances of such kindness, it may be mentioned, 
that a number of years ago a Mr. Bruce received 
into his house forty Russian shipwrecked sailors, 
maintained them during the whole winter, and 
sent the entire crew, at his own expense, back to 
their native country. He declined receiving any 
recompence ; but the Empress Catherine privately 
obtained an impression of his family seal, sent it 
overland to China, and ordered a magnificent din- 
ner service of the finest porcelain to be manufac- 
tured for him without delay. It is painful to add 
that, by some accident, it did not, after all, come 
into the possession of the worthy individual for 
| whom it was designed. Mr. Bruce, while he 
lived, lighted a large fire every winter night close 








* Scott’s Life—Diary, August, 1814, vol. iii. p. 141. 


* Shetland and the Shetlanders, p. 116. 
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to the shore, and had a barrel of meal ready to be 
cooked into porridge, for distribution among any 
poor sailors visiting those distant shores. From 
our own experience, during a nine days’ visit to 
Shetland, we can truly say that the spirit of hos- 
pitality still reigns there. One reason of this is, 
that inns are scarcely known, and that strangers 
are, as in the western prairies of America, 
obliged to solicit the kindness of those inhabit- 
ants who, “few and far between,” are scattered 
over the islands. But, independent of this, there 
is a peculiar heartiness in the reception given, 
and even where an inn is occasionally found, 
“mine host” is often robbed of his legitimate 
supporters by the open house and heart of the 
trader or the minister. An amusing illustration 
of this is related. The innkeeper at Luss, finding 
himself nearly ruined by the parish clergyman 
beguiling awzy all his visitors, was at last so pro- 
voked, that one night he carried his signboard to 
the manse, and nailed it over the door ! 

As to the materiel of entertainment, it was 
sufficiently ample. Foremost amongst the appli- 
ances of hospitality, is “the cup which cheers but 
not inebriates.” In truth, the consumption of tea 
by the Shetlanders is enormous ; and, as a Leith 
tea merchant assured me, they are so in the habit 
of using it, and have become such good judges of it, 
that it would be impossible to carry on a satisfac- 
tory trade with them unless by furnishing them 
with an article of the very best quality. The 
breakfast table in Shetland has always an abun- 
dant supply of dried fish, or ham, or dried beef, 
and of fresh eggs. As to bread, except in Ler- 
wick during the period of my visit, I did not find 
the white newly-baked loaf of fiour on any table. 
There was an abundant supply of biscuit, oat bread, 
and butter, and on the tea table I generally found, 
smoking hot, the barley scones, so well known in 
Scotland. As to dinner, besides fowl and bacon, 
there were both beef and mutton, which, as to size 
as well as quality, were worthy of special atten- 
tion to the hungry guest. Although it was Au- 
gust, yet lamb was not out of season; and the 
English reader will be surprised to hear that, 
dining on this fare at a Shetland manse, a whole 
lamb was placed on the table, small enough to 
cover only one dish of moderate dimensions. I 
was assured that the price of the whole animal 
was just eighteen-pence. Their roast beef is also 
very small and tender, and contrasts very favour- 
ably with the gigantic and coarse joints of the 
south. 

Our party remained only a day at Lerwick 
before the resolution was taken to separate, so as 
amongst us to visit the whole islands, if possible, 
and return to head-quarters by the end of the week. 
One of our number preferring to keep on shore as 
much as possible, went southward to Quendal 
and the neighbouring districts, not forgetting 
Fitful Head and the furious “roost of Sum- 
burgh.” Both the former and the latter came 
under my eye in returning from Shetland to 
Orkney. The towering precipice of Fitful Head 
rises four hundred feet perpendicularly out of the 
ocean. Sumburgh Head, and its vost (or furious 
current) are always regarded by the mariner with 
terror, as the scene of many an awful shipwreck. 


meet in elemental strife—the opposing tides and 
currents so agitating the waters, that the boiling 
sea, dashing tumultuously up to the base of the 
headland, which towers erect~and bold, nearly a 
thousand feet high—sometimes casts its spray far 
over the summit. The strength of the roost, as 
caused by the concussion of the tides, may be 
estimated by the fact, that vessels inadvertently 
entering its vortex during a comparative calm 
have been tossed, without hope of escape, for seve- 
ral days, with the waves washing their decks. 
The captain of our good ship “Sovereign” was 
bold enough on one occasion to make the experi- 
ment of passing through the roost. But, in spite 
of the power of steam, the vessel was almost en- 
gulfed, and not without difficulty did she wheel 
round and make her escape, “ not quite drowned, 
and all but swamped.” There is no likelihood 
that the experiment will ever be repeated. 

Mr. P., a gentleman of our party, accompanied by 
his son, a fine boy of nine years old, resolved to 
visit Unst, the most northerly of the Shetland 
isles. The route traced out for me was westerly, 
proceeding from place to place until I should stand 
on the beach of Papa Stour, and look out on the 
mighty Atlantic. Accompanying Mr. P. on part 
of his way northward, we ran rapidly before the 
wind, out of the noble harbour of Lerwick. Our 
conveyance was one of those herring smacks, which 
in the fishing season are seen like a flock of sea- 
birds spreading their sails to the setting sun, as 
they stand out to the deep waters of the ocean. 
My fellow-traveller and his son, after putting me 
on shore at Laxa Voe, proceeded northward to 
Unst, not without encountering some perils on 
their voyage. They were there hospitably re- 
ceived by a venerable pastor and his excellent son, 
his colleague, who minister to the largest con- 
gregation in Shetland. <A fine spirit of healthy 
intelligence and genuine piety was found to pre- 
vail among these poor people. One illustration of 
it was furnished by the young women of Unst, 
who, when the claims of a special religious cause 
was brought before them, said to the messenger 
who visited them :—“ Sir, we have no money, but 
we are ready to do what we can; and we engage 
to send you a quantity of Shetland shaw]s for the 
benefit of this cause, if you will but find pur- 
chasers for them.” I believe that their generous 
proposal was accepted. Can we suppose that He 
who “ still sits and overlooks the treasury,” would 
reject the offerings or despise the pious zeal of 
these interesting daughters of Shetland ? 

The Shetland shawls just alluded to are articles 
of extreme elegance, and from the exquisite fine- 
ness of their appearance, and their silvery white- 
ness, are most graceful when worn as dress. In 
these a considerable traffic is maintained annually 
with “the South.” But in addition to the knit- 
ting of shawls is that of stockings, which, from 
personal experience I can testify, are peculiarly 
soft and comfortable in the winter season. The 
sheep in these islands are not generally white, but 
rather of that peculiar brown and blue, which the 
Shetland stockings, as sold in Cheapside and else- 
where, usually exhibit. All the ladies employ 
their long evenings in knitting; and even the 
fishermen’s wives, when carrying on their backs 





It is here that the Atlantic and German Oceans 


the heavy “ creels” laden with peat, contrive to 
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VIEW OF LERWICK, FROM THE OLD BATTERY. 


| have a perpetual stocking in hand. While refer- 
ring to the industry of the people, I may mention 
| that it is directed partly to fishing, and partly to 
the cultivation of little patches of barley, oats, and 
potatoes. The little children, when not at school, 
_ are almost constantly employed in catching “ sil- 
locks,” by the sale of which, it is said, the youngest 
| can make an income of twenty shillings per an- 
| num. These “ sillocks’” swarm on the Shetland 
| coasts. They owe their value to the oil extracted 
|| from them—two thousand barrels of which was 

| produced in one year from diminutive fry not 
|| measuring above four or five inches long. Large 
quantities of fish are also caught, salted, and ex- 
| ported. The soil of Shetland itsélf is not pro- 
' ductive; the climate is so ungenial that a tree or 


| bush can only have a stunted life; and, as I my- | 


self saw, when they dare to raise their heads over 
| the garden fence (behind which some proprietor 
| has carefully ensconced them), the sea breeze un- 
| relentingly assaults them, and blights their fur- 
ther growth. In the climate of Shetland, goose- 
berries will scarcely ripen on the wall, and apples 
are unknown. 

After landing at Laxa Voe, and finding myself, 
for the first time, alone in Shetland, I walked for 
several miles, amid the falling rain, over mountain 
and moor, and at night, after being kindly enter- 
tained at the house of a merchant, I was conveyed 
| down an arm of the sea by a band of sturdy and 





intelligent boatmen to Delting, where, under the 
kind minister’s roof, I found a friendly home. 
Next day I had the honour to dine with one of the 
principal proprietors of Shetland. His house was 
spacious and comfortable, and his gardens were 
more highly cultivated than any which had come 
under my notice. There was an air of refinement 
and elegance about the whole establishment. The 
rooms were decorated with superior paintings and 
engravings; books were scattered around, and 
even yet (being a great admirer of old china) my 
memory lingers on an exquisite collection of the 
precious ware which was shown to me in this aris- 
tocratic mansion. In a merchant’s house also at 
Hillswick, standing at the head of a lovely little 
bay, I received the kindest attentions. Here I 
had an opportunity of seeing in a long covered 
shed an immense collection of fishing-nets, and 
other articles required by the adventurous seamen 
in their excursions to the fishing grounds. Here, 
too, there was held a religious service, the shed 
being for the time used as a church; and from 
the devotional aspect of the fishermen and their 
families, and the fixed attention given to the 
messages of warning and of mercy addressed to 
them, I could not doubt that it was indeed a con- 
secrated spot, in the eyes of Him who regards only 
the homage of earnest and loving hearts. 

While in this merchant’s house I found traces 
of our metropolitan pulpit orator, Henry Melville, 
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who had in one of his summer excursions pene- 
trated to these northern isles, and had under this 
very roof received hospitalities similar to those be- 
stowed on myself. 

Leaving the parish of Delting, I passed across 
the magnificent bay of St. Magnus, into whose 
spacious basin roll the heavy, broad, and unbroken 
billows of the Atlantic. From this point I was 
conveyed to Papa Stour, the most westerly of the 
Shetland isles. Here, too, were the marks of 
Shetland commerce—the merchant’s house, the 
fishermen’s boats drawn up on the shingle, and 
the heaps of dried fish along the shore. Here, 
also, were the same savage rocks and hills almost 
verdureless, but yet it was a spot full of interest. 
Before me was stretched the ocean, and imagination 
was stirred by its vastness. Three thousand miles 
away were the shores of a mighty continent. But 
nearer, and to the north, was Iceland ; and being 
in the mood for travelling, I longed to visit it 
also. Indeed, whether from desiring a reputation 
of being “ very far north,” in comparison with my 
neighbours, as long as I remained in Shetland, 
Iceland, Norway, and even the grounds of the 
whale fishery were often in my thoughts; and 
dearly I should have liked to have danced over 
the German Ocean in a gallant little Dutch frigate 
of war, with its polished deck, and polite officers, 
which I visited in the harbour of Lerwick ! 

But was J not still in a region where wonders 
remained yet to be revealed? Was not Shetland 
still but partially visited, and the Orkney isles a 
terra incognita still? So let us get back by a 
land trip over these heathclad hills, and along 
these freshwater lakes, in which the silver trout 
are disporting themselves ; and, borne by this tiny 
Shetland pony, faithful, sagacious, sure-footed, let 
us re-enter Lerwick, the capital, and there repose 
for a little time, before entering on the fresh 
scenes which are to furnish us with the topics of 
my second and last paper. 


EGGS NEARLY HATCHED. 


Unper this designation we propose very briefly 
to review the difficult birth and struggles into ex- 
istence of a few of the most remarkable inventions, 
whether of ancient or modern times, the perfec- 
tion of whieh in our day has effected such a revo- 
lution in the manners and habits of our race. It 
is to the success of man’s ingenuity in devising 
new modes for producing effects, either old or 
new, that the major part of the material and 
physical ameliorations which contrast the present 
age with the age of our forefathers is due; and it 
can be neither uninteresting nor uninstructive to 
glance back for a few moments at the obstacles 
that lay in their path to improvement—at the per- 
severance with which they encountered them— 
the disappointments they endured—the mistikes 
they made—and the final measure of success 
which they achieved. 

The first which claims attention, as that which 
has wrought the greatest change in our modes of 
industry and means of enjoyment, and has given a 


very nearly the first of the inventions we shall 
have to notice, in point of antiquity ; for it is an 
indisputable fact that Hero of Alexandria, who 
lived 120 years before the Christian era, produced 
a machine, or rather two distinct machines, in 
which the steam of boiling water was the motive 
power ; though it is not so clear that he originated 
the idea himself, and was not indebted for it to a 
mechanician still more ancient. ‘There was very 
little of the practical, however, in Hero’s genius ; 
he did not live in practical times ; the whole of his 
inventions may be regarded more in the light of 
juggling marvels than useful discoveries, and were 
calculated much more to astonish than to profit 
the multitude. Some are so simple as to excite a 
smile in the present day, and are hardly worthy to 
rank with the mystery of a kitchen bellows ; while 
others are remarkably complex and ingenious, and 
nearly identical with the mechanism used by the 
theatrical wizards of the present time, in the per- 
formance of their astounding juggles. Thus, 
neither of the steam-machines of Hero was of any 
real use. The first consisted merely of a boiling 
pot or kettle, from which the spout rose perpendi- 
cularly in the centre of the cover or iid at the 
top of the spout was a small metal basin, in which 
lay a globe formed of a substance exceedingly 
light; the pot being filled, or half filled, with 
water, and a fire lighted under it, the steam from 
the spout drove the hall a few inches upwards, and 
kept it revolving and suspended in the air: that 
was all, The thing was, in faet,a toy similar to 
that exhibited in the shop-windows of the filter- 
sellers in the metropolis, with the difference that 
the ball was kept suspended by a jet of steam in- 
stead of water. The other machine was a little 
more elaborate, and performed the function of 


jets of steam applied internally. Here, in a very 
rude form, was the first idea of a steam-engine, 
since, had a cylinder been substituted for the ball, 
a motive power, available for mechanical purposes, 
would have been obtained. 

More than 1700 years passed away, after the 
death of Hero, before steam power was applied, at 
least so far as can now be ascertained, to any use- 
ful purpose. About the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, De Caus, a Frenchman, manu- 
factured a steam-pump, and at the same time 
Branca, an Italian, contrived to make use of the 
same motive power in the working of corn and 
other mills. In 1663, the Marquis of Worcester, 
having industriously experimented for some time, 
published an account of his steam apparatus. The 
attention of men of genius and men of capital was 
now drawn to the subject, and many and fruitless 
endeavours were made to realise the expectations 
to which it gave rise. In 1690, Denis Papin, 
Mathematical Professor in the University of Mar- 
burg, discovered the mode of producing a vacuum 
by the condensation of steam. The first working 
steam-engine on record was invented by Captain 
Savery, an Englishman, who exhibited it to the 
Royal Society, and took out a patent for it ; and 
it was used with advantage and to a considerable 
extent in raising water from mines. Thomas 











designation to the times in which we live, is the 
steam-engine. It may be news to some of our 
readers to learn also that the steam-engine was 





Newcomen, a blacksmith. and John Cawby, 3 


| plumber, invented and patented an atmospheric | 


engine, which they greatly improved by a dis- 
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covery consequent upon an accident. Newcomen’s 
machine became much used. At first, it is said, 
it required the service of a boy, in watchful at- 
tendance, to open and shut the regulating valves. 
It happened that a boy, who was fonder of play 
than of work, discovered that by tying a string 
to a descending rod, passing it over one at rest, 
and fastening the other end to the handle of the 
valve, it would be lifted regularly without his in- 
terference. The urchin, that he might have time 
to play undisturbed, did so, and in so doing made 
the steam-engine, what hitherto it had never been, 
an automaton. In 1720, a steam-engine was at 
work in York Buildings, Strand, in the service 
of what proved but a magnificent bubble, the 
York Buildings Waterworks Company. It was 
so great a novelty, that it was accounted the 
monster curiosity of London, and people came 
from far and near to see it; and even after the 
bubble had burst, the steam-engine remained on 
exhibition, the wonder of admiring multitudes. 

All this time the great steam chick may be 
said to have been chipping its shell in fruitless at- 
tempts to escape to the light of day. But at 
length, James Watt arose and came to the rescue. 
It was while repairing a model of one of New- 
comen’s engines, for the purpose of illustrating a 
lecture, that he became aware at once of the de- 
fects of the existing engine, and of the wonderful 
capabilities of steam under scientific guidance and 
control. It was under his incubation that the 
great steam-egg was destined to be hatched, and 
to produce a brood whose wings should overshadow 
the world. The narrative of his exploits would be 
but a twice-told tale.* 

The railway, of which the steam-engine is the 
vital energy, comes next. Railways, in the form 
of tramways, have existed time out of mind in 
connexion with mines and underground quarries, 
and, as far as we know, no man ever claimed the 
merit of their invention. ‘The first rails were hol- 
low grooves of wood or iron, formed for the recep- 
tion of the wheels of carts and trucks in the dark 
passages of mines, and were so obviously dictated 
by necessity, as to preclude the claim of invention 
at all. By degrees they came to be used as the 
readiest substitute for a roud in the miry ap- 
proaches to mines and quarries; but for gene- 
rations no one seems to have entertained the notion 
of substituting them for an existing serviceable 
road. If it be true, as the authorities tell us, that 
he who perceives the adaptation of a thing to a 
purpose to which it has never before been applied, 
is the real inventor, then the inventor of railways 
was a man whose name is now but little spoken of 
among railway lords, and which nine-tenths of 
those who travel on railways have never heard 
pronounced. We must say a few words about him. 

On a summer's day, in the year 1820, the writer 
of this paper, then a light-hearted boy, was one of 
awondering group gathered round a placard of 
startling purport, which had just been posted upon 
a part of the old borough wall in the city of Bath. 
The placard was headed with a coarse wood en- 
graving, representing a long-bodied smoking ket- 
tle, to which was attached a string of carriages, 
filled with passengers and goods, and the train was 





* See ** Watt and the Stgam Engine”—a monthly yolume 
published by the Religious Tract Society. 


shown to be of indefinite length, by terminating 
with half a carriage and half a passenger. The 
letter-press set forth the plan formed by the adver- 
tiser for travelling and carriage of goods to any 
part of the kingdom by means of railways ; and it 
gravely informed the inhabitants of Bath that they 
would be enabled to go, at less than the coach 
charge, to London im six or seven hours at the far- 
thest, and possibly in four hours, and thus trans- 
act their business and return on the same day. An 
appeal was then made to the citizens to come for- 
ward and enroll themselves as subscribers or share- 
holders, in order that funds might be raised to 
carry the scheme into execution ; and it was pro- 
posed to commence with a twelve-miles railway 
between Bath and Chippenham. The placard was 
signed, “ Tuomas Grey.” Poor Thomas Grey! 
—the railway, with carriages drawn by steam loco- 
motives, was the one idea of his life. His genius 
had led him to perceive the whole plan and its 
perfect practicability, and, unshaken in his con- 
victions, he was doomed to waste his life in fruit- 
less endeavours to carry it out. Well do we re- 
member the jeers and laughter of the Bath popu- 
lace as they read his announcement, and the sage 
conjectures uttered as to the poor man’s sanity, 
and the propriety of having him taken care of. 
Not a single convert to his scheme could all Bath 
afford. He had tried the experiment of such ap- 
peals twenty times before, and he tried them as 
often afterwards, but ever without response. He 
journeyed north, south, cast, and west through the 
kingdom; he hung on the skirts of companies 
and capitalists, mocked by some as a dotard and 
& monomaniac, reverenced by others as a man of 
genius and far-seeing wisdom, but aided and abet- 
ted by none. Poor fellow! he was not allowed to 
hatch his egg. He lived to see the chipping of 
the shell in the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
which, although without steam, proved the prin- 
ciple, and gave promise of eventual success; and 
then, exhausted in body, in mind, and in purse, 
retired, after having sown his idea broadcast 
through the land, to die of disappointment, and 
steeped to the lips in bitter poverty. He was 
hardly cold in his grave ere other hands were busy 
reaping the harvest he had sown, and, what is 
worse still, the reputation which, but that he was 
a man in advance of his time, would have been 
his own. 

Let us look now at the dawn of printing, an ege 
that took thousands of years to hatch. It is a 
fact that the germ of the printer’s art is as old as 
the bricks of Nineveh; for it is plain that the 
Ninevites actually did print their records by a 
stamping or impressing process upon the sun- 
dried bricks with which they built their edifices ; 
and it is presumable that had they possessed a 
Yace of litterateurs and a reading public anxious 
for their lucubrations, and paper to print on, they 
would have contrived to anticipate Guttenberg by 
a score of centuries. The same thing may be said 
of the Egyptians, who inscribed their monuments 
by a process to which the term “ printing” is 
more applicable than any other. The Romans, not 
only in their own country, but in their colonies, 
made use of matrixes in intaglio, which left im- 
pressions in relief upon their tiles and pottery ; 





and we have seen specimens from which it would 
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be possible, even at the present moment, to take 
impressions by means of printers’ ink, that would 
pass muster as tolerable printing. A glance at 
these tiles will prove that there wanted apparently 
but the merest accident to suggest to a Roman 
scribe the typographical art; that, in fact, the 
casual pressure of a palm upon a smoky tile, or 
the fall of a freshly-coloured pattern upon a skin 
of vellum, might have led to octavo editions of 
Virgil in pica, calf gilt, and the preservation by 
the Roman press of the lost masterpieces of Roman 
literature. 

The art of printing was one of those arts, the 
discovery of which was in the nature of things 
inevitable, and the only wonder is that the Euro- 
pean nations so long subsisted without it. In China 
the art was known many centuries before it was 
thought of among us, and it is impossible to say 
at what date it first arose. Theirs is block printing, 
which will probably long remain in general use, as 
moveable types for a language with three hundred 
characters would be but a source of trouble and de- 
lay. Block printing was in use in Europe in the 
fourteenth century, and was the mode by which 
playing-cards were multiplied. Books were also 
printed by blocks in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, among which was the “ Biblia Pauperum,” 
or Book of the Poor. Moreover, some years be- 
fore moveable types were invented, Albert Durer 
engraved on blocks of wood his own famous de- 
signs, and thus multiplied them for the use of the 
public. As yet, however, the printer’s art, nearly 
as it was approached from all sides, was yet in its 
shell, and the invention was only fairly hatched 
when Guttenberg, in 1436, discovered the method 
of making and applying moveable types to the 
reproduction indefinitely of written matter. Gut- 
tenberg, a native of Mentz, was pursuing the craft 
of a lapidary at Strasburg when he first conceived 
his grand idea. With a view to carrying it out, 


he took three men into partnership with him, with 
whom, however, he quarrelled after a short time, 


and went to law. He then joined John Faust, 
who introduced his servant, Peter Scheffer, into 
the concern. Scheeffer it was who invented the 
punches of engraved steel, by which the matrixes 
were struck from which the moveable types could 
be cast rapidly, instead of being painfully carved 
by hand. This was the crowning invention of 
the art, and all that has been done since, in the 
improvement of types, presses, and machines, for 
the prodigious multiplication of printed sheets, 
may be regarded but as the natural result of the 
demand for printed matter, acting as a spur upon 
human ingenuity, perseverance, and the love of 
wealth. 

Let us glance but a moment at electricity, the 
whole of our acquaintance with which, but little 
more than a century back, might have been shut 
up in a very small egg-shell indeed. When Frank- 
lin, attracted by the extraordinary phenomena of 
the Leyden jar, commenced his course of inquiries 
and experiments which Jed to the construction of 
his electric battery, to the development of his elec- 


whole compass of science’’), to the identification of 
lightning with electricity by his famous kite expe- 
riment, and to his invention of the lightning con- 


ductor, he little thought of the practical uses to | 





which the subtle fluid, whose universal presence 
he was the first to detect, would render to future 
generations. A century has barely passed since 
that kite soared over the suburbs of Philadelphia, 
and we have now the material of the lightning 
imprisoned in workshops and factories, doing the 
work of the jeweller and the gilder with a rapidity 
and a perfection inimitable by manual operations, 
And, again, we have it employed as a messenger, 
traversing kingdoms, oceans, and continents, to 
carry the greeting of man to his brother, and lite- 
rally “ annihilating time and space’ to subserve 
the convenience of the humblest. What else we 
or our descendants are to owe to the further pro- 
gress of electrical science, does not appear. Here 
the egg is yet in process of incubation, and what 
shall be the final birth, no man is in a condition 
to prophesy. 

Let us look now at the gas manufacture and con- 
sumption. We are old enough to remember Lon- 
don when it was lighted, just sufficiently to render 
darkness visible, with twinkling oil lamps that 
glimmered faintly through the dirty glass pots in 
which they were suspended, which shed no illu- 
mination around them, and whose dim red sparks 
were not perceptible at all at a couple of furlongs’ 
distance. This was during the Napoleonic war. 
When the peace of Amiens came, some illumina- 
tions at the firm of Messrs. Bolton and Watt, in 
Birmingham, the flames of which were fed with 
coal gas, made a ngise throughout the whole king- 
dom, and revived once more a scheme which had 
been long exploded and laughed at, for leading 
inflammable gas through pipes into private dwell- 
ings, and furnishing a supply of light on a system 
analogous to that for the supply of water. The 
first speculators burned their fingers and failed in 
their experiments—producing, instead of pure gas, 
a stinking, unbearable compound, which nobody 
would put up with—and reaped the obloquy and 
derision of the public for their pains. They had 
contrived to addle their egg. But others, no ways 
daunted, took their place, and bringing chemical 
science to their aid, purified the poisonous com- 
pound, and exhibited a light which won the praise 
and admiration of all who gazed upon it. Then 
the roads were ripped up, and the pipes were laid 
down, amid the marvels of the wondering popu- 
lace; and every now and then, as the works ad- 
vanced, gigantic burners were lit up at night at 
the corners of streets, whither multitudes flocked 
to stare and shout by the hour together. At first, 
people were slow to accept the proffered boon; 
the invisible gas was an incomprehensible mys- 
tery with which they feared to have anything to 
do. Then, through ignorance and mismanage- 


ment shop-windows were blown out, and people | 
were blown up, because persons without common | 


intelligence would not exercise common prudence. 
But as a better understanding of the subject be- 
came general, these accidents became fewer and 


of less importance. The dim oil lamps were driven 
| out of the streets; the tallow candles disappeared | 
‘from the shop-windows; and within the short | 
tric theory (the “ most beautiful to be found in the | 


space of two or three years the grand thorough- 
fares of the metropolis underwent a revolution, 
which changed them from the dark haunts of the 
prowling footpad to the evening promenades of the 
recreative citizen and his family. The report of 
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what was doing and had been done in London, 
spread through the provinces, where the good 
people began studying the subject by distilling 
gas in tobacco-pipes, and ended pretty generally 
by erecting gas-factories of their own, and con- 
suming the produce in their dwellings and streets. 
Altogether the gas egg took rather over a hun- 
dred years in hatching—the first person who dis- 
tilled coal in a retort, and collected the gas in 
bladders, from which he burned it for the enter- 
tainment of his friends, being the Rev. Dr. John 
Clayton, of Kildare, who mentioned his discovery 
in a letter to the Hon. Robert Boyle, who died in 
1691. 

But we are nearing the limits assigned us, and 


| are warned that we must spend but little more 


| time in closing this paper. 


| clock, and the watch. 


Apropos of time, we 
will, as a wind-up, take a passing look at the 
In old writers upon me- 


| chanics, we find constant allusion to various ma- 
| chines and contrivances for the measuring of time. 
| There were sun-dials for the time of sunshine ; 


there were water-clocks by which time was mea- 


| sured by the dripping of water through a small 
| orifice ; and, later, there were hour-glasses in 
| which the passage of time was marked by the fall 
| ofsand. These were but rude and unsatisfactory 


contrivances; and as men became more aware of 


| the value of time, they anxiously sought the means 


|| of marking its progress. 


The old monks sang 


| psalms at their labour, and computed the time of 


| were made is not sufficiently clear. 


day by the number of verses sung. Alfred the 
Great portioned out his time by the burning of 
candles. At what time the first wheel clocks 
The inven- 
tin of them, which has been erroneously attri- 


| buted to the Germans, appears to be due to the 


Arabians; and the first of which we find any 
record in Europe was sent as a present from the 
King of Persia to Charlemagne in the year 807. 


|| By the eleventh century wheel clocks had found 
| their way into the monasteries, and relieved the 
|| monks from the necessity of counting musical 


time for unmusical purposes. The first public 


| clock ever erected was put up in Padua, by Her- 
| bert, Prince of Carrara, and was made by James 


|| Dondi. 


In the fourteenth century Richard de 


|| Wallingford made his famous clock, which, be- 
| sides the hour of the day, showed the course of 
| the sun, moon, and fixed stars, the ebb and flow 


| of the tide, ete. ete. 


Other continental cities soon 
began to vie with Padua, and in the course of a 
few generations the most elaborate clocks came 
into being, whose construction exhausted the in- 
ventive powers of the greatest mechanical geniuses 
of the age. Clocks were used, though not very 
commonly, in England in Chaucer’s time, and the 
old poet mentions them more than once. It was 
not till the end of the fifteenth century that they 
Were sufficiently cheap and common for family 
and domestic use. Early in the fifteenth century 
the possibility of substituting a mainspring for a 
weight was discovered, and then first dawned the 
era of pocket clocks, or watches. We may take 
it for granted that up to this time comparatively 
little progress had been made in obtaining accu- 
racy of performance ; and that the famous clocks of 


| the continent deserved their reputation rather for 


the multiplicity than the perfection of their move- 





ments. It was really the necessities of navigation, 
extended by the discovery of the compass, that first 
prompted the desire for perfect time-pieces—the 
use of which was suggested by Sir Isaac Newton, 
as the best means of ascertaining the longitude at 
sea. The English government subsequently of- 
fered a large reward to the maker of such a time- 
piece. The reward was won by Harrison, whose 
chronometers varied but a few seconds in a year. 
These have been improved upon by subsequent 
makers and inventors to such a pitch, that there 
are at the present moment chronometers obtain- 
able in London which do not vary half a second 
in a year; and we may reckon at length, that in 
this department of human skill the ultimate point 
of perfection is attained-—-the egg is clearly hatch- 
ed. Among the marvels of horological science 
which have astonished the world, perhaps the 
greatest, considering the date of its manufac- 
ture, was the repeater made by Arnold, for pre- 
sentation to George 111, on his birth-day, 1764. 
It measured but six-tenths of an inch in diameter, 
kept what was then called exact time, and re- 
peated the hours, half-hours, and quarters. The 
Emperor of Russia offered a thousand guineas for 
a duplicate of it, but Arnold declined the com- 
mission. 

Had we space we might not unprofitably ex- 
tend our survey in this direction; we might de- 
scend from great things to small—from things of 
vast and general importance to those which are 
comparatively less and circumscribed in their use. 
We might inquire, for example, how the reading 
and writing world did without paper, until the 
Arabs first made it in a.p. 706, and how it was 
that 500 years elapsed ere it found its way to the 
European markets. We might speculate as to the 
way in which carpenters worked without a saw, 
until Talus discovered one accidentally in the ser- 
rated jaw of a fish, and gave the trade a new tool 
by imitating it in metal. We might tell a curious 
tale of ultramarine, the delicious blue pigment of 
which artists are so fond; how for centuries it 
was expensively dug out of the azure veins of the 
lapis lazuli, and sold for five guineas an ounce ; 
how a cunning German, not long ago, discovered 
the way of producing it by a combination of its 
chemical constituents, and having first enriched 
himself by selling quantities at the old price, 
eventually reduced the cost from guineas to shil- 
lings, and brought it within the grasp of the 
house-painters. We might say something inter- 
esting on the substitution of the reéd for the style, 
the quill for the reed, and the steel-pen for the 
quill—of which last substitutes upwards of two 
hundred millions are now annually manufactured 
in Great Britain alone, requiring above a hundred 
and twenty tons of steel as the raw material. We 
might show how the black-lead pencil, which is 
now even more common and plentiful than the 
steel-pen, was a thing unknown to Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, and only came into general use 
after Italian art had declined; and how the use of 
India-rubber, for obliterating its marks, was un- 
known in Europe only a century ago. We might 
make a digression on forks, which have been in 
use among civilized eaters only three centuries— 
the creagra of the Greek, and the furca of the 
Roman being nothing more than a kind of a pitch- 
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fork for purposes rural or culinary—and might 
amuse ourselves with a glance at the neat-handed 
Phillises of knightly times feeding themselves from 
dish or trencher with their fair fingers. And we 
might look at the knights themselves, before the 
first bold-hearted farrier ventured to nail an iron 
shoe to a horse’s hoof, shoeing their chargers with 
felt and leather, or brogues of tough bull hide 
bound and ornamented with the precious metals. 
All these things, and a hundred more, forming 
a tolerably crowded nest of eggs but half hatched, 
we might discourse upon did space permit; but 
we must leave them, perforce, to be dealt with by 
the reader at his leisure, as inclination may prompt 
him to their consideration. We can assure him, 
however, that he will find the subject worth brood- 
ing over, and if he should chance, while thus en- 
gaged, to hatch s new egg of discovery himself, 
so much the better for him and us. We must 
also leave to the reader to follow up a branch of 
the question upon which we are not able even 
here to touch, but which might form a useful sub- 
ject for a work from a master’s hand—the provi- 
dential adaptation of particular discoveries to par- 
ticular stages of the world’s history. What is so 
often thought merely to be accident, would then 
be seen to be unmistakeably the result of design. 





A SUNDAY IN BOULOGNE. 


Last year we were in Boulogne, and the Sunday 
at home and abroad are such a contrast, that some 
account of it may be interesting to the readers of 
the “ Leisure Hour.” 

In close proximity to Boulogne there were then 
three great camps—Honvault, Wimereux, and 
Ambleteuse—and in mud huts, built by the men 
themselves, were collected 50,000 soldiers, a second 
edition of the grande armée of Napoleon 1. 

We had learnt on the Saturday that a great fes- 
tival would be celebrated before the army at 8.30 
the following morning, and we resolved to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony.* Accordingly we rose early 
the next morning, and bent our steps to the camp. 
The road is along the sea-coast all the way, the 
day was very fine, the sea was “ flowing” over the 
beautiful sands, numerous carriages thronged the 
road, and many foot passengers bore us company. 
Honvault is three miles from Boulogne. Here, in 
the centre of the camp, a temporary high altar has 
been erected. I need not go at length into a 
description of the Roman Catholic ceremony of 
high mass. It is always an imposing: affair ; 
to-day it was a gorgeous military spectacle. 
Within the altar rail were the officiating priests 
and their assistants, some Ursuline nuns from 
the neighbouring convent (the Convent de la 
Visitation), and a few officers’ wives. The band 





* A word of caution to visitors abroad on this subject is 
not unnecessary. ‘The study of the phases of Roman Ca- 
tholicism by travellers must be admitted to be a legitimate 
object enough, but it requires to be pursued with caution, and 
cannot’be recommended as proper to the young and in- 
experienced. More than once it has happened that unwary 
and unestablished minds have been caught in the gilded nets 
which the Papal Church knows so dexterously how to weave. 
Visitors also, who, like the contributor of this paper, seem to 
have devoted a portion of the Sunday to inquiries about secular 
topies, must not be surprised if they lay themselves open to the 
charge of desecrating the day of rest, 
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was stationed to the left of the altar, in front of 
which the grass had been cleared away, with the 
exception of a portion left in the form of a eross, 
Around the altar, in hollow square, stood the Sap- 
pers and Miners of the French army, each armed 
with a glittering axe. Their beards were of most 
venerable dimensions. On either side were masses 
of men, whose fixed bayonets glittered in the 
morning sun. The staff officers only were mounted. 
At the word of command, the soldiers knelt and 
rose as one man. At the close of the service the 
band struck up, and the men sang in unison “ God 
save the Emperor.” ‘This over, the priests and 
nuns departed, and the soldiers went through a 
few military evolutions, marched past twice, and 
then went to their huts, their religious duties 
being over for the day. We, too, went our way. 
Having taken a survey of the camp of Hon- 
vault, we passed on to Wimereux. The huts, or 
cabanes, are very solid and comfortable, and the 
men spend their leisure time in displaying their 
taste, and surrounding them with little gardens, 
Many of them were decorated with pictures, and 
on a little shelf over the door of one I observed 
plaster busts of Napoleon and Eugénie, while in 
the officers’ huts there were both comforts and 
luxuries, such as easy chairs, looking-glasses, &c. 
Everywhere as we walked along the men came 
out and saluted us respectfully, and offered to 
show us the huts, kitchen-huts, ete. At Wime- 
reux we had the good fortune to be accosted by a 
soldier, who turned out a most intelligent man. 
He was a sergeant in a battalion of Chasseurs-a- 
pied (foot soldiers), and a Corsican by birth. He 
ame up with the ready courtesy which is here 
always shown to strangers, and took us not only 
through the camp at Wimereux, but on to that 
of Ambleteuse. ‘Though Italian is his native lan- 
guage, he spoke excellent French, and was de- 
lighted at being complimented on being of the | 
same country with Napoleon 1. We talked of | 
many subjects, on all of which he spoke in a man- 
ner which showed him to be a man of education 
and refinement, though unhappily xo¢ a Christian. 
He believed in God, and recognised him in his 
good gifts in nature and providence, but he said 
that, although he spoke of himself as belonging 
to the “ one catholic, apostolic, and Roman church,” 
he could not believe in his religion; for he had 
read history, and well knew what heinous crimes 
had been perpetrated in the name of Christ and 
his religion by kings, popes, and priests. He 
deeply deplored ever having read Voltaire’s works, 
the perusal of which had, he said, destroyed his 
religious principles. Of his poor mother he spoke 
with much affection, and said she would break her 
heart if she could hear him speak thus of her reli- 
gion. We asked for his name and an address that 
would find him, and promised to do our best, by 
sending him some good, well-written books, to 
lead him, under God's blessing, to juster views ol 
the Christian religion. We will not soon forget 
that morning’s conversation. ’ 
The judicious system adopted by our allies 
of promotion from the ranks, showed itself here. 
This man exclaimed, with evident delight, 
“JT am a sergeant now: one-day I shall be a 
officer.” He then asked us if we would like @ 
go and see those men who for some slight breach 
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of military discipline or etiquette were undergoing 
the punishment of imprisonment. We objected 


at first, naturally led by our own English feeling | 


to imagine that they would not like it, and would 
think we came to stare at them in their disgrace. 
He assured us to the contrary, and so we found it, 

There were three huts, at some little distance 
from the rest of the camp, strongly guarded by 
sentinels with fixed bayonets. The huts were 
without light, save from the door, which was al- 
lowed to be partly open. The prisoners—seven or 
eight in each hut—were lying on little straw beds. 
One or two were reading novels. They looked 
up, and seemed much pleased at the novel sight 
of four English people, while the comrade of our 
cicerone stepped forward and assured us, in the 
most polite French, how pleased they were to think 
we should feel interest enough in the poor prison- 
ers to come and see them. 

We expressed our sorrow to think that they were 
prisoners—a sorrow they did not seem to share. 
They said they were very happy, and liked it very 
much. Poor fellows! their sentence was for fif- 
teen days, and only began on the Saturday; while 
the stench around the huts was strong enough to 
generate fever or cholera. Our friendly sergeant 
said he was once subjected to a similar punish- 
ment; that he bore it very well for the first seven 
days, but that after that he felt he should go mad 
or die, and wrote to his colonel, who, on his repre- 
sentation and that of the medical man, remitted 
the remainder of his sentence. 

Touched with the condition of these unfortunate 
men, confined in so narrow a space, while all nature 
was rejoicing in the brilliant autumnal sun, and 
the sea dancing in gladness before us, we told him 
if he would take us to the general, we would inter- 
cede for their pardon. He looked at us with a 
mingled expression of pleasure, incredulity, and 
fear. At length he said, “ Do you really mean it ? 
would you try to get them off?’ We assured 
him we were in sober earnest. ‘“ Then,” said he, 
“T will conduct you to the general.” 

Unfortunately the general of the division had 
left the camp, having gone to visit a camp some 
fifty leagues distant. We asked him if there was 
no other officer to whom we could apply. “I will 
take you to the colonel of the regiment,” he said ; 
and to the colonel’s hut we were accordingly led. 

Arrived there, the colonel, on seeing ladies of 
the party, with characteristic French politeness 
ypened wide his door, and begged we would enter. 
He then brought out the few chairs the room con- 
tained and offered us seats ; to a large easy chair 
placed in the centre, and looking either like a throne 
or a seat of justice, he led me, and with a graceful 
speech seated me in it. He was a tall, “ well-set- 
up” man, of commanding mien, but with an un- 
flinching look, which augured ill for the suit we 
had in hand. Our friend, the sergeant, opened 
the case (so to speak) by telling him we were his 
friends (certainly we had shown ourselves friendly 
to him, and it proved how simple-minded the man 
was, thus readily to assume us as such) ; that he 
had shown us the camps, and had taken us last of 
all to see the prisoners, that we had expressed 
much sympathy with them, and had requested 
him to bring us before the colonel that we might 
plead for them. The officer listened attentively 


| to the story of his subordinate, and turned respect- 
| fully to us. We seconded what the man had said, 
and begged him to forgive and liberate the un- 
happy men. “I assure you, madam,” he replied, 
addressing himself to the chief speaker amongst 
us—* I assure you they have been guilty of great 
offences, which cannot be pardoned without pu- 
nishment being suffered. They have broken every 
rule of military discipline.” 

But,” replied the counsel for the prisoners, 
“TI assure you they are penitent, and if they re- 
main in so confined a place, among such bad 
sinells, they will have the cholera; and so I pray 
you to forgive them.” 

“Ah! you deceive yourself, madam,” returned 
the obdurate officer. “They are not at all peni- 
tent ; moreover, they have not suffered long 
enough; they were only imprisoned yesterday. 
And as to the cholera—the cholera is fear, and 
we have annihilated it in the French army.” 

Beaten on this ground, another was directly 
chosen, and the attack renewed. 

“ Sir,” said the lady, “have you never commit- 
ted any sins against your superior officer—the 
great God—and do not you expect forgiveness 
from him? Suppose he were to be as severe in 
judging and punishing his children ?” 

He replied: “Ah! madam! God does not for- 
give great sins: he only forgives little sins (!) 
and these men have sinned with great sins. God, 
if he forgives, punishes, and he would not forgive 
these men.” We tried to argue with him on the 
point, but to no purpose. 

*“* These prison-huts,” he said, “ which you have 
seen, are to the men as hell (enfer) will be to 
sinners before God. He will not let them out of 
hell, and I cannot let out these men.” 

Finding him so resolute, we modified our peti- 
tion, and begged hard for the liberation of the one 
man, the sergeant’s comrade. 

“Why, Ae is the worst of them all! the most 
impenitent!’’ he exclaimed, with flashing eyes. 
(He had only offended by not “ capping’’ to his 
superior officer.) ‘“ I cannot forgive him !” 

We still pleaded, adding argument to argument, 
and compliment to all. But in vain. Finding it 
impossible to retreat gracefully, the colonel at 
leneth said: “Indeed I have not the power to 
release this man, or I would do so, as you ask so 
earnestly ; but his offence was reported to the gene- 
ral, who approved of the punishment I had or- 
dered ; therefore I could not release him without 
his permission, for he is supreme here (“Comme 
le bon Dieu méme,” was his expression), and to- 
day he is away from Wimereux. I am desolated 
(désolé) to refuse your request. I assure you it 
is with pain I do so, but so it must be.” 

We could plead no further, now that he had 
“appealed to Cesar,” and so we left his cabane. 
Our guide accompanied us to the limits of his 
camp, and then bade us adieu; he was to leave 
that night with his batatl/on to join the camp at 
Metz, and probably soon went to the fatal Crimea. 

We walked on to Honvault, and thence rode 
back to Boulogne. And now, having described 
Sunday morning, I must proceed to tell you about 
the remainder of the day. After dinner we walked 
along the Quai, and through the Rue de |’Ecu 





and Grande Rue. In these principal streets—the 
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Oxford and Regent-streets of Boulogne—every 
shop was open, as on a week day, with but three 
or four exceptions. 

In the course of the afternoon we found the 
shops being closed and the people dressed in their 
best, issuing forth towards either the “ Remparts,” 
or the pier where the band was playing. On the 
open quay we saw a great crowd standing round 
some conjurors, who were showing their feats and 
slight-of-hand tricks to a delighted audience. A 
little further on was a slightly-built hut, placarded 
with bills, requesting you to enter and behold the 
“Wonders of Nature and Art” it contained. At 
the side of the quay lay the “ paquebot” which 
was to leave for Folkestone before long, and here 
was another busy scene; men were at work trying 
to coax unwilling horses to enter the narrow prison 
on which they were to be let down on board, and 
conveyed over the Channel. The whole scene was 
so strange, so wn-Sunday-like, that we, of the 
Saxon race, felt that it was not well to be there. 
Those who have the happiness of a quiet Sunday 
at home, calm without dulness, and happy with- 
out excitement, ought to rejoice. 

Just as we were retiring from the noisy scene 
to seek rest and quiet in our room at the hotel, 
we heard the sound of many feet quickly marching 
towards the town, and found that the battalion 
from Wimereux was hurrying on to the station of 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord, to be sent on to 
Metz, near Paris. ‘ Work, work, work,” is the 
great feature of French Sundays, and such ever 
will be the result of all systems that break down 
the sanctity of the Sabbath by making it a day of 
secular pleasure. 


A USEFUL EXAMPLE. 


Aut the time of his health Alleine rose at or 
before four o'clock, and on the Sabbath sooner, 
if he woke. He would be much troubled if he 
heard any smiths, or shoemakers, or such trades- 
men at work at their trades, before he was in his 
duties with God; saying to me often, “O how 
this noise shames me! Does not my Master de- 
serve more than theirs?” From four till eight 
he spent in prayer, holy contemplation, and sing- 
ing of psalms, which he much delighted in, and 
did daily practise alone, as well as in his family. 

He was exceedingly temperate in his diet, 
though he had a very sharp appetite ; yet he did 
at every meal deny himself, being persuaded that 
it did much couduce to his health. His conversation 
at his table was very profitable, and yet pleasant, 
never rising, either at home or abroad, without 
dropping something of God, according to the rule 
he laid down to others. He commended and ad- 
mired the mercies of God in every meal, and was 
so pleased with his provision, that he would often 
say, “he fared deliciously every day, and lived far 
better than the great ones of the world, who had 
their tables much better furnished ; for he enjoyed 
God in all, and saw his love and bounty*in what 
he received at every meal:” so that he would say, 
“O wife! I live a voluptuous life, but blessed be 
God, it is upon spiritual dainties, such as the world 
know not and taste not of.’"—Life of Joseph 
Alleine, published by the Religious Tract So- 
ciety. 


ANSWER TO THE HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
No. IX. 
Bacon (Roger).—1. Bucephalus; 2. Alva (Duke of); 3, 
Cvsar; 4. Olympiads; 5. Newton. 





ANSWER TO THE HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
NO. X. 


LEo x.—1. Lacedemon; 2. Elizabeth ; 3. Origen. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
NO. XI 


eneinies of mankind. 
a fraudulent scheme of self-aggrandizement, over which he 
long brooded in solitude. 


countrymen, he incited them to spread their faith by the 
sword, promising them rewards in this life and the next. 


soon mustered around his standard; and their holy war 
devastated every quarter of the world. 


characters, whose initials supply the successive letters of the 
person’s name.) 


1. A blind poet. 


title of “the Just.” 
3. Another blind poet. 


ancestors. 
5. A factious, domineering prelate, prime minister of a 
French king. 


ant fortress against the united forces of two powerful 
enemies. 

7. The printer of the first English Bible; afterwards a 
martyr for his faith. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 
NO. XII. 


An Italian town, interesting both in ancient and modern 
times. Augustus Ciesar made it a naval port and arsenal ; 
and later, when the barbarians took possession of Rome, 
it became the seat of the Western Empire. In the dark 
ages, the Eastern emperors appointed it an exarch, or 
governor, to protect it from the incursions of the Lombards. 
It was then annexed to the Papal states; and, as such, is 
supposed to be one of the ten horns spoken of by Daniel 
and by St. John, as figuring the temporal power of the 
Popes. It is now sunk to comparative insignificance, but 
is rich in architectural remains. It contains the tomb of 
Italy’s greatest poet. 

(The enigma may be solved by identifying the subjoined 
places, the initials of which supply the successive letters of the 
name of the given place.) 


1. A village near which a nation extorted its freedom 
from a tyrant king. 

2. A battle of modern times, in which three emperors 
were personally engaged. Victory remained with the 
most ambitious. 

3. A department of France, celebrated for its heroic de- 
fence of the royalist cause. 

4, An Asiatic town, famed for the magnificent temple 
of its heathen deity ; and later for the zeal and fortitude of 
its Christian converts. 

5. An English town, noted for its salt-works. 

6. An island in the Pacific ; a penal colony. 

7. Lhe Scottish town where Cardinal Beaton watched 
the dying agonies of the martyr Wishart; and shortly 
| after was himself put to death by the exasperated Protes- 
{ 
| tants. 











Opposed at first, he was not | 
discouraged ; but knowing the warlike propensities of his | 


Fired with such a motive, a host of fierce, fanatical zealots | 


(The enigma may be solved by identifying the subjoined | 


2. An ancient general and statesman, honoured with the | 


6. A British general, the gallant defender of an import- | 


al 


A WARRIOR-PRIEST, whose career remarkably fulfilled a_|| 
prophecy of inspiration, that his nation should be the | 
Ambitious and crafty, he conceived | 


4, A mode of trying criminals, practised by our Saxon | 








